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FARR  ARMS 

Gules,  a  saltire  or,  eoltised  argent,  between  four  fleurs-de-lis  of  the 
last. 


.jv  w  ^?ARR  is  described  in  Harrison’s  ‘'Surnames”  as  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  stem  facr}  meaning  to 
travel.  The  Hundred  Rolls  of  1216-1307  contain  the 
name  of  Richard  La  Fayre,  and  in  various  forms,  Farr. 
wS'-V-fey  Farre,  Fare,  etc.,  the  patronymic  appears  at  following 
dates  in  English  records. 

In  1540  Walter  Farre  was  seated  in  Essex,  having 
purchased  the  Manor  of  Buckwyns  from  Sir  Richard  Rich.  It  remained  in 
the  family  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Walter  Farre,  Gent., 
died  September  20,  1604.  His  heir  was  Henry,  born  1575,  died  1608,  oldest 
son  of  his  brother,  Richard,  Esq.  The  heir  of  Henry  was  his  son,  Henry, 
born  1603.  The  Manor  of  Abbots  (Essex  County)  was  granted  in  1543  by 
King  Henry  VIII  to  Walter  Farr,  alias  Gillingham,  and  his  heirs.  This 
estate  was  later  known  as  Manor  of  Stanford  Hope. 
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EDWARD  FARR,  father  of  John  Farr,  married,  May  10,  1785,  Ann 


Ward. 

Issue: 


1.  John ,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Anne,  born  September  29,  1793. 

3.  Michael  R.,  born  January  30,  1795. 

4.  Thom  as  Timberland,  born  March  13,  1796. 
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JOHN  FARR,  son  of  Edward  and  Ann  (Ward)  Farr,  was  born  October 
io,  1791,  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native 
land,  making  a  specialty  of  chemistry  and  obtaining  a  position  in  one  of  the- 
best  drug  stores  in  London.  As  a  young  man  Mr.  Farr  in  1816,  came  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  seidlitz  powders  into  this  country.  About  iStS  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Abraham  Kunzi  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  their  place 
of  business  being  situated  on  Arch  Street,  above  Twelfth.  In  1822  they 
moved  their  establishment  to  Coates  Street,  near  Fourth,  remaining  there 
for  several  years.  They  commenced  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
lead,  and  concentrated  their  acids  in  glass.  They  made  an  assortment  of 
chemicals,  among  them  sulphate  of  morphia,  shortly  after  the  process  was 
discovered  by  Pelletier,  in  Paris,  and  ether,  acids  and  refined  camphor.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Farr  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  in  America  to  manu¬ 
facture  quinine  and  morphine. 


The  firm  of  Farr  &  Kunzi  continued  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  until 
Mr.  Kunzi’s  retirement  in  1838.  Mr.  Farr  then  associated  with  himself 
Messrs.  Powers  and  Weightman,  under  the  firm  name  of  John  Farr  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  style  remaining  unchanged  until  1841,  when  it  became  Farr, 
Powers  &  Weightman.  Mr.  Weightman  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Farr’s  sister, 
and  his  uncle,  who  had  brought  him  from  England,  took  a  great  interest  in 
him.  On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Farr  the  firm  became  Powers  &  Weightman, 
later  assuming  its  present  style  of  Powers-Weightman-Rosengarteri  Com¬ 
pany.  The  works  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  were  commenced  about 
1847,  and  there  are  manufactured  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric  and 
acetic  acids;  also  alum,  Epsom  salts,  blue  vitriol,  iron  and  magnesia,  all  on 
a  large  scale.  There  are  also  extensive  works  at  Ninth  and  Parrish  streets, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1884,  hut  have  since  been  rebuilt. 
At  this  place  were  manufactured  sulphate  of  quinia,  sulphate  of  morphia, 
iodine  and  mercurials,  also  a  general  assortment  of  medicinal  and  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals. 
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The  other  business  interests  of  Mr.  Farr  were  limited  to  the  presidency 
of  a  bank  on  Vine  Street.  His  time  and  attention  were  given  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  work  of  his  profession.  His  great  ability  and  the  magnitude 
of  t he  work  accomplished  by  him  have  never  been  fully  appreciated.  He 
was  the  pioneer,  the  pathfinder,  blazing  a  way  in  which  others  might  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  founded  the  largest 


chemical  house  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Farr  married,  in  1826,  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Jane 
McCullough,  born  in  New  Castle,  Delaware-,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
( McCullough)  McCullough. 

Issue: 


1.  Mary  Ann,  married,  January  27,  1847,  Fitzhugh  Coyle,  of  Washing¬ 

ton,  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  now  deceased. 

2.  Edward,  drowned  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

3.  Maria  Louisa,  married,  September  15,  1850,  William  H.  Trotter, 

of  Philadelphia. 

4.  Emily,  married,  January  19,  1854,  J.  J.  Gilliams,  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  James  McCullough,  married,  April  16,  1857,  Annie  Dunlort. 

6.  Helen,  died  in  infancy. 

7.  Julia,  married  (first),  May  16,  1855,  James  M.  Lester,  of  Dundee, 

Scotland;  (second)  Major  John  Cash,  of  Philadelphia. 

8.  Annabella,  married  Israel  Dunton. 
q.  John,  married  Fannie  Wattson. 

10.  William  Wilberforce,  of  whom  further. 

11.  Plelen,  married  Bayard  Webster,  of  New  York. 

12.  Gertrude,  unmarried,  of  Philadelphia. 

13.  Kathleen,  married  John  Watson,  of  Philadelphia. 

14.  Caroline,  unmarried. 
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Mr.  Farr  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  dearly  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Jn  his  unostentatious  manner  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and  to  accord  to  the  laborer 
hi s  hire.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  and  his  family  were  members  of  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  warden. 
Mrs.  Farr  survived  her  husband  nearly  half  a  century,  passing  away  about 
1893,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Farr,  which  occurred  March  1,  1847,  deprived  his 
home  city  of  a  man  sincere  and  true  in  his  friendships,  and  honorable  and 
generous  in  business,  possessing  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those  who 
lived  closest  to  him  and  were  best  fitted  to  judge  of  his  quality. 

The  following  eloquent  and  ’just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  late  John 
Farr  is  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  “Protestant  Churchman,”  which 
derives  double  force  as  well  as  beauty  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  so  long  Mr.  Farr’s  pastor: 

He  was  a  man  whose  soul  was  prospering,  in  whom  was  the 
truth.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  the  brethren  and  to  strang¬ 
ers.  The  witness  of  his  love  had  gone  out  before  the  church.  He 
delighted  to  bring  forward,  after  a  godly  sort,  on  their  journey  in 
the  ministry,  those  who  had  gone  forth  to  bear  the  Saviour’s  name 
among  the  Gentiles.  He  received  and  welcomed  them  as  fellow 
helpers  to  the  truth.  Thus  the  apostle  described  his  character. 

And  how  beautiful  and  appropriate  the  description  appears!  What 

_ _  .  f  f  ■»  1  ’  •  1  1  .  .  »  .  1  •  * 

uiispcctivciuic  vctiuc  was  mu  c  i\j  mill  1/1  mh_ji  a  uicuriticl  ,  aiiu  in  miuj 

commendation !  And  how  painfully  does  the  contrast,  which  im¬ 
mediately  follows  this  description,  strike  the  mind,  from  the  very 
fact  of  the  amazing  opposition.  “I  wrote  unto  the  church ;  but 
Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  preeminence  among  them,  re- 
ceiveth  us  not.  Arid  not  content  therewith,  neither  doth  he  himself 
receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would,  and  casteth 
them  out  of  the  church.”  These  are  types  of  character  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  every  succeeding  age  and  place  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 
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And  what  a  gift  is  such  an  one  to  a  conscientious  and  faithful 
pastor!  The  illustration  compels  us  to  turn  aside  and  recall  one 
especially  lovely  instance  of  our  youthful  days.  He  was  a  warm 
and  earnest  Christian,  and  he  was  a  devoted,  faithful  friend.  He 
upheld  his  pastor’s  work  and  toil  in  constant  prayer.  He  gave  his 
own  accomplished  and  vigorous  mind  to  the  constant  and  laborious 
teaching  of  a  Bible  class  of  youth.  He  was  a  most  edifying  leader 
in  our  meetings  for  prayer.  He  was  the  senior  warden  of  the 
church,  and  his  influence  and  presence  were  always  a  blessing  and 
a  comfort  in  t lie  meetings  of  the  vestry.  He  had  large  wealth,  and 
it  was  most  freely  and  benevolently  used.  With  perfect  confidence 
in  his  pastor,  how  often  did  he  say  to  him,  “You  know  what  I  ought 
to  give.  When  you  have  a  valuable  object,  put  me  down  for  what 
you  think  is  right.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  come  to  me.” 
The  renovation  of  the  church  edifice,  rendered  indispensable  to  its 
use,  met  with  great  hostility.  He  threw  his  sweet  character  and 
influence  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  vestry,  and 
disarmed  opposition.  He  offered  the  responsibility  of  his  fortune 
to  accomplish  the  work,  and  met  the  whole  pecuniary  demand.  His 
tenderness  to  his  youthful  pastor  was  that  of  a  father.  He  never 
censured,  never  complained.  But,  always  affectionate  and  cheerful, 
he  covered  his  mistakes,  he  guarded  his  reputation,  he  shielded  him 
from  hostility,  he  defended  his  ministry,  and  with  the  most  spir¬ 
itually-minded  love  and  tenderness,  he  comforted  and  sustained 
him.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners,  dignified,  deli¬ 
cate,  unobtrusive.  He  was  a  most  orderly  Christian  in  his  walk, 
reverential,  earnest,  serious,  devoted  His  presence  was  always  a 
blessing.  When  he  came,  and  where  he  came,  the  sun  arose  in  the 
kindness  of  his  relations  and  the  purity  of  his  Christian  intercourse. 
We  used  to  say  of  him,  “He  is  a  man  of  pure  gold.”  And  his  mem¬ 
ory  still  lives  in  our  hearts  cherished  and  honored.  Whoever  may 
be  forgotten  we  shall  never  cease  to  remember,  with  unfailing  affec¬ 
tion  and  thankfulness,  John  Farr,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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DR.  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE  FARR,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Jane  (McCullough)  Farr,  was  born  November  4,  1840,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Lie  received  his  rudimentary  education  in  private  schools, 
whence  he  passed  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  of  his  native  city.  He  after¬ 
wards  attended  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  graduating  in  1864,  and 
later  receiving  his  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  degrees.  He  also  graduated 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  Later  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him. 

After  his  ordination  as  deacon  by  Bishop  Stephens,  Dr.  Farr  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  by  Bishop  Vail,  of  Kansas, 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  his  personal  friend.  His  first  parish 
was  that  of  Grace  Church,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  eleven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  called  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour.  In  both  these  parishes  Dr.  Farr,  throughout  his  ministry,  was 
useful  and  beloved,  his  ministration  being  productive  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  people  under  his  charge. 

The  political  principles  of  Dr.  Farr  were  those  upheld  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  During  his  college  days  he  assisted,  in  association  with  other 
students,  in  defending  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Lie 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Union  League,  and  while  at  coliege  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity. 

The  wealth  of  character  and  learning  by  which  Dr.  Farr  was  distin¬ 
guished  were  combined  with  a  most  lovable  personality.  Lie  was  of  a  cheei  - 
ful  disposition,  his  sunny  smile  being  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  an 
inborn  kindly  nature.  Lie  was,  above  all,  a  man  of  intense  humanity.  "All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men”  felt  the  influence  of  his  goodwill  which,  some¬ 
times,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  inspired  them  with  a  belief  in  higher 
standards  and  nobler  living. 
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Dn  Farr  married,  April  30,  1867,  Helena  Louisa  Haddock,  daughter  of 
Daniel  (2)  and  Catharine  Lucy  Stevenson  (Shinn)  Haddock  (see  Had¬ 
dock  111),  the  former  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years 
a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  he  having  come  to  Philadelphia 
to  enter  into  business  with  his  uncle,  John  Haseltine,  an  esteemed  merchant 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farr  were  the  parents  of  the  following- 
children  : 

1.  Catharine  Lucy,  born  April  26,  1868;  married,  in  Philadelphia,  in 

November,  1892,  Alexander  P.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  now 
deceased.  Issue:  i.  William  Farr,  born  September  4,  1893,  of 
Philadelphia,  ii.  Helena  Farr,  born  September  4,  1895;  mar¬ 
ried  Reginald  Harding,  and  lives  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  iii.  Catharine  Lucy,  born  September  28,  1896;  married 
William  Jackson  Blackman,  and  they  have  one  son,  William 
Jackson,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackman  reside  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Pennsylvania,  iv.  Caroline,  born  February  4,  1898.  v.  Alex¬ 
ander  Patterson,  born  February  8,  1902,  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  Grace  Alice,  born  November  8,  1869;  married  (first)  William  Paul 

Martin;  (second)  Judge  William  Wilkins  Carr,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  now  deceased.  Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  William 
Paul  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  ii.  Helene  Louise  Martin,  mar¬ 
ried  J.  H.  P.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  California,  and  they 
liave  two  children  :  Toati  Howard,  and  Helena  f  arr.  Mrs.  Grace 
Alice  Carr  now  resides  in  Pasadena,  California. 

3.  William  Haddock,  born  May  26,  1872,  now  living  at  Maidenhead- 

on-the-Thames,  England;  married  Beatrice  Dearberg,  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy.  Their  children  are:  Beatrice,  deceased,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Haddock  Farr,  living  with  his  parents. 

4.  Daniel  Haddock,  born  February  1,  1876,  an  importing  merchant  of 

antiques  and  curios,  of  Philadelphia:  married  Adelaide  L.  J01- 
dan,  and  has  a  daughter,  Adelaide  Jordan  Farr. 
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Dr.  Farr  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  never  so  happy  as  when 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  family.  It  was  in  Boston,  on  April  7, 
1883,  that  this  gifted  and  lovable  man  passed  away,  mourned  as  sincerely 
by  high  and  humble  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  any,  and  those  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  inner  cloisters  of  his  intimacy  felt  that  in  losing  him  they 
lost  a  part  of  themselves  and  that  life  could  never  again  be  as  complete  as  it 
was  before  he  was  taken  from  their  sight.  Dr.  Farr  is  buried  in  South 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  William  Wilberforce  Farr  does  not 
cease  with  his  earthly  life.  The  memory  of  his  fervent  piety  and  active 
benevolence  helps  to  renew  a  faith  in  humanity  and  to  inspire  us  with 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 


HADDOCK  ARMS 


Anns— Argent,  a  cross  sable,  in  the  first  quarter  a  fleur-de-lis  of  the  last. 
Crest — A  dexter  hand  holding  a  fish  all  proper. 
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HE  earliest  American  mention  of  this  English  family 
is  found  in  records  of  Haverhill  in  1752.  The  earliest 
ancestor  of  this  line  is  Charles  Haddock,  horn  in  1731 
or  1733,  who  died  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  May  6, 
1796.  In  1757  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Company 
of  Militia  of  Haverhill.  The  treasurer  of  Haverhill 
was  ordered  to  furnish  officers  of  the  companies  of 
Haverhill  with  money  to  hire  soldiers.  On  May  5,  1778,  the  treasurer  bor¬ 
rowed  sums  ranging  from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  from  citizens.  In 
this  list  of  citizens  is  Charles  Haddock,  who  loaned  one  hundred  pounds.  A 
Revolutionary  soldier,  Ebenezer  Porter,  was  paid  by  Charles  Haddock.  He 
married  (first),  December  19,  1752,  Sarah  Whitting,  born  in  1727,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1764.  He  married  (second),  October  22,  1767,  Susannah  Brick- 
ett,  born  January  8,  1745,  died  at  Haverhill,  February  4,  1781. 

[The  Brickett  family  traces  to  Nathaniel  Brickett,  born  in  1649,  who 

\t  —  1 -XT.. —  .  -  1  -  i*.  r  ~  t-  y 
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thaniel,  born  December  20,  1673,  died  1687;  John,  born  May  3,  1676;  Sarah, 
born  February  13,  1677;  James,  of  whom  further;  Mary,  twin  with  James, 
born  December  11,  1679;  Hannah,  born  September  23,  1683. 

James  Brickett,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Brickett,  was  born  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  December  11,  1679,  and  lived  there.  In  1712  he  was  a 
member  of  Captain  Joseph  Eaton's  company  of  militia,  enlisted  at  Newbury. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  the  parents  of:  Mary,  born  August  13,  1705; 
Sarah,  born  April  2,  1707;  James ,  of  whom  further;  Eleanor,  baptized  in 
1714;  John,  born  July  19,  1716. 
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James  (2)  Brickett,  the  son  of  James  (1)  and  Mary  Brickett,  was  born 
June  27,  171 1,  and  lived  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  August 
7,  1729,  Susannah  Pillsbury,  descendant  of  William  Pillsbury,  the  founder 
(1640),  through  his  son,  Moses  (1),  and  Moses  (2),  father  of  Susannah. 
Issue:  Nathaniel,  born  May  21,  1731;  James,  born  December  7,  1733,  died 
soon;  James,  born  February  16,  1738;  John,  born  March  13,  1740;  Moses, 
born  May  4,  1742;  Susannah,  of  whom  further. 

Susannah  Brickett,  the  daughter  of  James  (2)  and  Susannah  (Pills¬ 
bury)  Brickett,  was  born  January  8,  1745.  She  married,  at  Newbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Charles  Haddock.] 

Issue  of  Charles  and  Susannah  (Brickett)  Haddock: 

1.  Lydia,  horn  September  30,  1768,  died  October  25,  1788. 

2.  James,  born  November  29,  1770;  married  Dolly  Hoyt;  died  May 

10,  1823. 

3.  William  Townsend,  born  December  13,  1772. 

4.  Susannah,  born  January  13,  1775;  married  John  Low. 

5.  John,  born  February  5,  1777,  died  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  September 

3,  1818. 

6.  Daniel ,  of  whom  further. 

Charles  Haddock  married  (third),  June  8,  1784,  Widow  Deliverance 
(Wakefield)  Gale,  who  died  May  30,  1824.  No  issue  by  first  and  third 
marriages. 
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II 

DANIEL  HADDOCK,  son  of  Charles  and  Susannah  (Brickett)  Had¬ 
dock,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  November  19,  1779  ( family 
record  gives  date  November  9),  and  died  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  October 
8,  1846  (family  record).  (The  vital  records  of  Lynn  give  date  of  death  as 
November  16,  1847.)  He  removed  to  Lynn  after  1819,  and  in  the  history  of 
Lynn  is  called  an  accountant. 

He  married,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  August  23,  1804,  Abigail 
Haseltine  (see  Haseltine  VI.) 

Issue: 

1.  Abigail,  born  April  13,  1805;  married  James  Shaw. 

2.  Daniel ,  of  whom  further. 

3.  Emily,  born  July  14,  1809. 

4.  Henry,  born  September  25,  1811;  married  Mary  Farrington. 

5.  Aroline,  born  August  1,  1813;  married  Ebenezer  Briggs. 

6.  Hazen,  born  September  28,  1815. 

7.  Adriana,  born  October  3,  1819. 
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DANIEL  (2)  HADDOCK,  son  of  Daniel  (1)  and  Abigail  (Haseltine) 
Haddock,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  November  12,  1806.  He 
received  a  good  education  in  the  academy  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  came  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  business 
house  of  Moody  &  Wyman,  wholesale  dealers  in  boots,  shoes  and  straw 
goods,  as  a  clerk,  making  his  home  with  his  uncle,  John  Haseltine.  John 
Haseltine  became  the  successor  of  Moody  &  Wyman,  and  later  associated 
with  himself  Mr.  Haddock,  and  the  firm  name  became  Haseltine  &  Haddock, 
then  Haddock,  Haseltine  &  Reed,  which  later  became  Haddock,  Reed  & 
Company  upon  the  retirement  of  Ward  B.  Haseltine,  a  nephew  of  John 
Haseltine. 

Mr.  Haddock  filled  many  positions  of  public  trust,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  extraordinarily  faithful  to  his  duties  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Continental  Hotel  Com¬ 
pany;  was  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank; 
a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Company;  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  and  Insurance  Company,  and  a  director  and  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
wras  first  elected  to  the  board  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  in  1839,  and 
continued  a  member  for  nearly  fifty  years,  serving  as  vice-president  for 
eleven  years.  His  connection  with  the  Continental  began  with  the  incor- 
puidiiun  uf  the  Butler  House  Hotel  Company  in  1857.  The  name  was 
changed  to  Continental  Hotel  Company,  and  lie  served  continuously  as  a 
director  until  his  election  as  president,  May  14,  1880.  He  died  January  21, 
1890.  He  married  Catharine  Lucy  Stevenson  Shinn,  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  (4)  and  Mary  (White)  Shinn.  (See  Shinn  VI.) 


HADDOCK 


Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt,  D.  D.,  in  his  address  at  Mr.  Haddock’s 
funeral,  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak  of  our  dear  friend,  1  rever¬ 
enced  him  so  much;  but  I  was  his  minister  for  ten  years,  and  he 
honored  me  with  his  friendship,  and  I  would  be  recalcitrant  to  my 
personal  feelings  today,  did  I.  not  attempt- to  mark  some  of  the 
traits  of  his  character  worthy  of  your  and  my  imitation.  No  doubt 
many  elements  of  his  disposition  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
our  memory;  but  that  which  always  primarily  impressed  itself  on 
every  mind  was  the  calm  and  quiet  poise  of  Mr.  Haddock’s  nature. 

In  this  age  of  intense  activity  on  every  side,  when  there  is  so  much 
whir  and  noise  about  the  machinery  of  life,  he  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  perfect  quietude  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  work.  And 
yet  it  was  not  the  calm  of  indifference  nor  the  quietude  of  indolence. 

No  man  ever  mingled  more  sympathetically  and  earnestly  with  his 
age.  He  spanned  with  his  single  life  almost  the  whole  of  the  great¬ 
est  century,  the  most  intense  and  thrilling  that  humanity  has  ever 
seen.  He  listened  in  his  boyhood  to  the  reverberations  of  the  War 
of  1812;  he  passed  during  his  manhood  through  the  exciting 
period  of  the  Mexican  War;  he  contributed  his  means  and  his  son 
to  the  great  Civil  War.  Not.  only  was  he  always  deeply  interested 
in  the  Nation’s  noblest  development,  but  as  a  business  man  he  was 
active  during  his  whole  lifetime,  sagacious  and  wise,  far-reaching 
and  conservative,  bearing  always  a  great  weight  of  responsibility 
that  increased  rather  than  lessened  during  his  later  years.  At  a 
time  that  men  generally  throw  off  the  burden,  he  was  not  only  con¬ 
ducting  his  private  affairs  with  his  accustomed  grasp,  but  he  was 
president  of  the  Continental  Hotel  Company,  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  director  and  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Company.  Thus  you 
see  his  life  was  crowded  with  earnestness  and  activity  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  And  yet  he  never  bustled.  There  never  was 
any  noise  or  demonstration  about  all  this  prodigious  energy.  You 
would  have  thought  to  know  him  that  he  was  simply  leading  a  life 
of  elegant  leisure.  His  career  was  not  a  brawling  mountain  brook; 
it  was  a  broad  river,  full  banked,  quiet  in  its  flow,  carrying  on  its 
bosom  much  that  was  precious  to  the  best  interests  of  commerce 
and  society. 
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Nor  was  the  quiet  poise  of  our  friend’s  disposition  the  result  of 
weakness,  fie  was  a  man  of  great  moral  force.  There  never  was 
a  more  honest  and  conscientious  character;  and  when  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  side  and  stand  for  truth  and  righteousness,  he  did  it, 
not  obtrusively,  never  offensively,  but  with  a  decision  that  was  all 
the  more  emphatic  and  effective  because  of  the  quietude  with  which 
it  was  done.  Thus  he  was  reliable  as  gravitation,  and  as  silent. 
And  when  he  took  his  position,  men  knew  that  he  would  be  stead¬ 
fast  as  the  New  England  hills  amid  which  his  childhood  and  his 
character  were  cradled. 

Another  thing  always  specially  impressed  itself  upon  me  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Haddock,  and  it  was  his  charity,  not  simply  of 
hand  but  of  heart.  He  loved  the  law  of  love  to  man.  He  was  an 
optimist  in  sober  and  yet  noble  fashion.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he  ever  spoke  ill  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  hard  for  men  to  converse  much  with  each  other 
without  uttering  some  criticism  they  would  fain  have  left  unuttered, 
or  some  word  they  regret.  He  had  no  regrets  of  this  kind.  There 
never  was  any  acid  in  his  speech.  He  lived  with  a  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  all  that  was  best  in  man;  and  when  others  ventured  in  his 
presence  to  utter  the  sarcasm  or  the  biting  word,  he  simply  said. 
“Perhaps  you  are  too  suspicious.”  He  had  not  a  nook  nor  cranny 
in  his  whole  nature  that  could  afford  any  entertainments  for  the 
criticisms  and  rebukes  levelled  against  human  infirmity.  He  was 
hospitable  to  all  that  was  good  in  human  nature. 

The  hopefulness  of  Mr.  Haddock’s  character  was  another  con¬ 
spicuous  trait.  It  was  not  a  mere  sanguine  spirit  that  was  perpet¬ 
ually  effervescing,  but  the  highesr.  species  of  moral  bravery.  'Tuni- 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof”  was  the  gospel  of  his  every¬ 
day  life.  And  yet  he  had  many  an  evil  day  and  experienced  many 
a  sore  trial  that  would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man. 
In  his  business  career  lie  experienced  the  shock,  to  the  full,  of  the 
greatest  panics  that  ever  befell  the  Nation.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  he  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fortune  swept  away 
by  the  repudiation  of  Southern  merchants.  He  suffered  many  a 
hard  blow  to  his  affection.  His  beloved  son,  in  the  pride  of  his 
young  manhood,  went  down  in  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  never  knew  how  nor  where  he  was  laid  to  rest  among 
that  great  and  sacred  throng  who  have  no  monument  but  that  to 
the  unknown  dead.  I  was  with  him  during  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  Emily,  and  know  how  great  was  his  sorrow.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  attachment,  clinging  very  tenaciously  to  his  associ¬ 
ates  and  friends,  and  he  suffered  much  when  death  invaded  the 
ranks  of  his  lifelong  friends.  And  yet  lie  did  not  brood  hopelessly. 
He  took  to  his  heart  the  sweet  lessons  of  adversity,  and  then  bravely 
and  cheerfully  turned  toward  the  future  and  its  demands.  More 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  knov/n,  he  lived  with  his  face  toward  the 
sunshine. 
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Children  of  Daniel  (2)  Haddock  and  Catharine  Lucy  Stevenson 
(Shinn)  Haddock. 

I.  Mary  White,  born  in  1840;  married  James  Carstairs.  Issue:  i. 
Lucy  Haddock  Carstairs,  born  January  16,  1861 ;  married  Au¬ 
brey  Weightman.  ii.  Daniel  Haddock  Carstairs,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1862;  married  Louise  Orne.  iii.  John  Haseltine  Car¬ 
stairs,  born  August  7,  1863;  married  Belle  Wolf  Wilson,  iv. 
Charles  Stewart  Carstairs,  born  August  2,  1865;  married  Es¬ 
ther  Holmes  Haseltine.  v.  Helen  Burton  Carstairs,  born  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1867,  died  January  18,  1904;  married  (first)  Charles  S. 
Phillips,  of  New  York;  (second)  Cornelius  Van  Buren  Burrel. 
vi.  Emily  Frances  Carstairs,  born  December  11,  1869;  married 
Walton  Ferguson,  Jr.  vii.  Mary  White  Carstairs,  born  August 
19,  1871;  married  (first),  February  18,  1895,  Stephen  de  Kos¬ 
enko;  (second)  Edward  Brooks,  Jr.  viii.  Lena  Farr  Carstairs, 
born  March  24,  1878;  married  (first)  Francis  A.  Janney;  (sec¬ 
ond)  Mario  Montu,  of  Turin,  Italy,  ix.  James  Carstairs,  Jr., 
born  January  2,  1880;  married  Priscilla  Moore  Taylor. 

John  Haseltine,  born  May  9,  1841,  died  at  the  first  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862,  when  barely  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 
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Elizabeth  Stanley,  died  in  infancy. 

Alfred,  died  in  infancy. 

Helena  Louisa,  born  at  No.  317  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  June  26,  1846;  she  has  lived  for  fifty  years  at  No. 
3902  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  she  married  Dr.  William 
Wilberforce  Farr  (see  Farr  JIT).  Children:  i.  Catharine  Lucy, 
born  April  26,  1868;  married,  in  Philadelphia,  in  November, 
1892,  Alexander  P.  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  now  deceased. 
Issue:  a.  William  Farr,  born  September 4,  1893;  of  Philadelphia, 
b.  Helena  Farr,  born  September  4,  1895;  married  Reginald 
Harding,  and  lives  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  c.  Catharine 
Lucy,  born  September  28,  1896;  married  William  Jackson 
Blackman,  and  they  have  one  son,  William  J.,  ]r. ;  they  reside  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  d.  Caroline,  born  February  4, 
1898.  e.  Alexander  Patterson,  born  February  8,  1902;  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ii.  Grace  Alice,  born  November  8,  1869;  married  (first) 
William  Paul  Martin;  (second)  Judge  William  Wilkins  Carr,  of 
Philadelphia,  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Grace  Alice  Carr  now  resides 
in  Pasadena,  California.  Children  of  first  marriage:  a.  WTil3iam 
Paul  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  b.  Helene  Louise  Martin,  married 
J.  II.  P.  Howard,  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,  California,  and  they  have 
two  children:  Joan  Howard,  and  Helena  Farr.  iii.  William 
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tne-Thames,  England;  married  Beatrice  Dearberg,  of  Florence, 
Italy.  Their  children  are:  a.  Beatrice,  deceased,  b.  William 
Haddock  Farr,  living  with  his  parents,  iv.  Daniel  Haddock, 
born  February  1,  1876;  an  importing  merchant  of  antiques  and 
curios  of  Philadelphia;  married  Adelaide  L.  Jordan,  and  has  a 
daughter,  Adelaide  Jordan  Farr. 

Emily  Frances,  born  May  29,  1849,  died  unmarried. 

Stanley  Brickett,  born  September  6,  1851;  married  Amelia  Wat¬ 
kins.  Both  are  now  deceased.  They  were  the  parents  of  Stan¬ 
ly,  Jr. 
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HE  early  history  of  the  Shinn  family,  founded  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  John  Shinn,  of  New  Jersey,  is  traced  to  Francis 
Sheene,  of  Freckenham' Parish,  England,  who  had  a 
son,  Clement. 

Clement  Sheene,  born  in  1593,  was  the  father  of 
John  Shinn,  the  progenitor  of  the  American  family,  in 
which  the  orthography  has  been  almost  universally 

Shinn. 
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JOHN  SHINN,  son  of  Clement  Sheene,  was  born  in  England  in  1632, 
and  came  to  America  about  1677,  supposed  to  have  been  a  passenger  on  the 
ship  “Kent,”  which  arrived  in  the  River  Delaware  in  1677,  with  the  first 
English  settlers  of  West  Jersey.  Before  leaving  England  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  for  having  left  the  established  church,  and  joined  the  followers  of 
George  Fox.  He  was  at  least  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  West  Jer¬ 
sey,  owning  with  five  others  several  undivided  shares  in  that  province.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  number  who  at  different  periods  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  from  the  Indians.  The  first  land  wras  surveyed  to  him  in  what 
became  Springfield  Township,  Burlington  County,  where  he  lived  at 
“Springfield  Lodge.”  He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  first  meeting  of  the  sect  in  Burling¬ 
ton  County.  Between  1678  and  1680  he  wras  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury; 
he  was  also  a  freeholder.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  and  filled  many  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  His  will,  dated  January  14,  1711-12,  w^as  pro¬ 
bated  February,  following.  Among  his  children  was  John,  of  whom  further. 
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JOHN  (2)  SHINN,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Jane  Shinn,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  died  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1736-37.  He  was 
hardly  less  prominent  in  public  affairs  than  his  father  and,  like  him,  was  a 
large  land  owner.  He  married  (first),  May  3,  1686,  Ellen  Stacie,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Alary  Stacie.  He  married  (second),  September  1,  1707,  Mary 
Budd,  daughter  of  William  Budd,  of  Northampton  Township,  Burlington 
County.  Among  his  children  by  his  second  wife  was  Jacob,  of  whom  further. 


Ill 


JACOB  SHINN,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Alary  (Budd)  Shinn,  was  born  in 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  Alay  3,  1715,  and  died  there  in  1795.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  means  and  a  prominent  citizen.  His  family  was  called 
the  '‘Silk  Stocking  Set.”  He  married,  at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  1743,  Hannah  (Rakestraw)  Lippincott,  widow  of  Freedom  Lippin- 
cott,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Wilkins)  Rakestraw.  Among  their 
children  was  John ,  of  whom  further. 


IV 

JOHN  (3)  SHINN,  son  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (Rakestraw-Lippincott) 
Shinn,  was  born  November  25,  1757,  and  died  February  13,  1833.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Alary  Norton,  daughter  of  William  and  Susanna  Norton,  of  Burling¬ 
ton  County.  New  Jersey. 

Issue: 

1.  William  Norton,  born  October  24,  1782;  married  Sally  Budd. 

2.  John,  of  whom  further. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  (4)  SHINN,  son  of  John  (3)  and  Mary  (Norton) 
Shinn,  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  August  19,  1784,  and 
died  October  16,  1825,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He  came  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  when  a  young  man,  and  became  a  prominent  manufacturing  chem¬ 
ist.  He  was  proposed  for  membership  in  the  First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry,  and  was  elected  a  member,  February  },  1806.  In  1812  he  volun¬ 
teered  as  a  member  of  Captain  Swift’s  company,  the  Washington  Guards, 
in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Second 
War  for  Independence,  attaining  the  rank  of  major  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  transferred  to  another  regiment,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  colonel, 
and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Mifflin.  Colonel  Shinn  acquired  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  chemist  and  scientist.  Pie  gave  a  full  course  of  lectures  on  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  whose  first  collections  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  stored  by  him  in  his  residence.  He  married,  in  Philadelphia,  June 
2,  1805,  Mary  White,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Stanley)  White. 
(See  White  line.) 

Issue : 

1.  John  White,  deceased. 

2.  William,  deceased. 

3.  Elizabeth  Stanley,  married  John  Haseltine. 

4.  Catharine  Lucy  Stevenson,  of  whom  further. 

5.  James  Gallagher,  deceased. 
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CATHARINE  LUCY  STEVENSON  SHINN,  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  (4)  and  Mary  (White)  Shinn,  was  born  at  the  Marine  Settlement,  in 
Illinois,  during  a  short  sojourn  of  her  parents  at  that  place,  January  3,  1819, 
but  her  life  from  the  age  of  three  was  spent  in  Philadelphia.  Here  she 
received  her  early  education  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Whitall,  and  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  White  she  resided  with  her  younger  brother  at  the  home  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Haseltine.  She  married,  February  27,  1838,  Daniel 
(2)  Haddock  (see  Haddock  III),  and  on  February  27,  1888,  their  golden 
wedding  was  celebrated,  at  No.  806  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Haddock  early  in  life  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as 
her  husband’s  worldly  affairs  prospered  she  became  more  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  charitable,  benevolent,  and  missionary  enterprises  and  projects  con¬ 
nected  with  that  church.  Her  eldest  son,  John  Haseltine  Haddock,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  this  sad  bereave¬ 
ment  intensified  her  interest  in  the  project  of  providing  a  home  for  indigent 
and  crippled  soldiers  and  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  orphans  of 
soldiers.  She  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  fair  held  at  Philadelphia  to 
raise  funds  to  establish  a  soldiers’  home.  She  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
establishing  of  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage.  She  was  president  of  the  Sea 
Side  Home  at  Cape  May,  a  summer  home  for  children  of  the  orphanage  and 
poor  women  of  Philadelphia,  for  twenty  years;  for  fifteen  years  president 
of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of  America  for  Heathen  Lands, 
the  oldest  missionary  society  conducted  by  women  of  the  United  States; 
vice-president  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single  Women; 
vice-president  of  the  Women’s  Bible  Readers’  Society  of  Philadelphia;  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Almshouse,  and  officially  connected  with  numerous  other  philanthropic 
organizations.  She  died  August  29,  1898,  survived  by  three  children  and 
fourteen  grandchildren.  By  her  will  she  made  special  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Haddock  Memorial  Infants’  Home,  intended  for  the 
care  of  infants  under  three  years  of  age,  giving  for  this  purpose  her  home 
and  residence  at  No.  806  Pine  Street,  where  she  had  lived  for  forty-four 
years,  and  endowed  it  writh  the  sum  of  $125,000. 
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Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  made  the  following  address  on  Mrs.  Haddock’s 
life  and  work  at  the  funeral  services  held  at  her  home: 


It  is  a  common  custom  to  lay  upon  the  casket  of  one  dying  at  a 
good  old  age  a  handful  of  ripened  wheat,  i  his  emblem  is  imendcu 
to  suggest  that  the  life  which  is  closed  had  (died  up  the  measuie  of 
its  days.  The  bundle  of  wheat  also  fittingly  suggests  the  influence 
of  a  good  life.  It  leaves  behind  in  the  world  ripened  fruit  to  feed 
the  hunger  of  other  lives. 

It  is  very  comforting  to  think  of  Mrs.  Haddock  not  only  as  hav¬ 
ing  reached  a  ripe  old  ag'e,  but  also  of  her  lite  as  having  been  a  most 
fruitful  one.  She  did  not  live  for  herself,  but  gave  out  continually 
of  the  best  that  she  had  to  give  to  bless  others.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  those  who  bring  forth  fruit  even  in  old  age.  Mrs.  Haddock  did 
not  lay  aside  her  tasks  and  duties  as  her  years  multiplied.  Her 
activity  never  ceased  until  she  was  laid  on  her  bed  for  her  last  sick¬ 
ness.  Few  people  are  permitted  to  maintain  such  earnestness  amid 
the  growing  infirmities  of  years  as  characterized  tins  beloveu 


woman.  . 

There  was  something  very  beautiful  in  the  way  m  which  m  her 

last  years,  in  the  experience  of  age,  she  found  her  work  and  also  her 
joy  among  little  children.  She  seemed  to  find  in  this  ministry  of 
love  a  very  fountain  of  youth.  Here  we  must  look  for  the  secret 
of  the  happiness  which  she  maintained  to  the  very  last.  She  did  not 
seem  to  grow  old,  as  most  persons  of  her  age  do.  May  we  not  say 
that  this  wras  in  large  measure,  at  least,  because  so  much  of  her 
strength  was  spent  among  the  children?  This  kept  her  heart  al¬ 
ways  warm  and  her  love  aiways  gentie  anu  Kinuiy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  like  the  Master  than  such  oevotion  as 
Mrs.  Haddock’s  to  the  interests  of  orphan  children.  One  of  the 
finest  and  most  characteristic  pictures  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  is 
that  which  represents  Him  with  little  children  in  His  arms  and  His 
hands  resting*  upon  their  heads,  while  from  His  lips  olessiugs  fall 
upon  their  young  lives.  Mrs.  Haddock  was  like  her  Master  in  this , 
she  loved  children.  She  devoted  much  of  her  life  to  the  interests  of 
children  wdio  had  lost  their  natural  human  protectors  and  who 
especially  needed  the  love  of  a  warm  mother  heart.  She  was  never 
too  weary  to  listen  with  sympathy  to  the  oy  ui  a  child. 
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A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary.  Once,  when  he  was  engaged  in  arduous  work  in  one  of 
the  great  heathen  countries,  the  throngs  which  came  to  him  for 
counsel,  for  help,  for  encouragement  were  so  great  that  he  was  at 
last  compelled  by  sheer  exhaustion  to  turn  aside  and  seek  rest,  lie 
said  to  his  servant,  “1  must  have  rest;  1  must  sleep,  or  I  shall  die. 
No  matter  who  may  come,  or  how  pressing  his  errand,  I  must  not 
be  disturbed ;  I  must  sleep.”  He  then  went  to  his  tent,  and  his 
faithful  servant  took  up  his  place  near  the  door  to  guard  him  from 
all  intrusion.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  attendant  saw  the  white 
face  of  the  great  missionary  at  the  tent  door,  his  appearances  indi¬ 
cating  alarm,  as  when  one  has  had  an  unearthly  vision.  Presently 
he  called  to  the  servant  with  great  earnestness,  “I  made  a  mistake; 
I  made  a  mistake.  If  a  little  child  comes  waken  me.”  Weary  as 
the  good  man  was,  worn  almost  to  utter  faintness  by  incessant  toil, 
scarcely  able  to  continue  a  moment  longer,  he  yet  felt  that  no  little 
child,  coming  with  its  questions  or  for  help,  must  be  turned  away. 

That  was  like  the  Master;  Pharisee,  rulers,  or  older  disciples 
might  wait,  but  a  child  was  always  sure  of  instant  attention  when 
it  came  seeking  Him. 

Very  much  of  the  same  spirit  characterized  Mrs.  Haddock.  No 
matter  how  weary  she  was,  or  how  feeble,  no  little  child  must  be 
turned  away  from  her  door,  or  the  plea  in  its  behalf  be  treated 
coldly. 

Of  the  value  of  this  work  along  the  years  there  is  no  need  to 
speak.  The  full  outcome  of  all  that  she  has  done  for  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  never  can  be  known  in  this  world.  In  days  to  come  men  and 
women  will  grow  up  with  strength  and  purity  oi  character  and  will 
fill  places  of  usefulness,  because  she  and  those  associated  with  her 
have  taken  time  from  their  busy  lives  to  give  thought,  love,  and 
service  to  homeless  orphans. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  say  even  a  word  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
clustered  today  about  this  casket.  This  life  itself  gives  the  best 
comfort  they  can  have,  its  memory  will  stay.  The  loss  is  great, 
for  we  never  get  ready  to  give  up  a  mother  without  a  pang.  No 
matter  how  long  she  may  have  stayed  with  us,  nor  how  fully  and 
faithfully  she  may  have  done  her  work,  the  time  never  comes  when 
we  can  say  we  have  no  longer  any  need  for  her.  This  rich-hearted 
mother  will  be  missed  in  the  large  household  of  children  and  grand¬ 
children  who  love  her;  but  her  work  in  their  lives  will  go  on.  They 
will  think  of  her,  not  as  feeble  and  frail,  as. when  she  moved  amid 
the  gathering  infirmities  of  age,  but  as  now  renewing  her  youth 
and  walking  with  Christ  in  the  joy  of  the  heavenly  life. 

In  heaven  there  is  no  old  age.  It  was  a  fancy  of  Swedenborg 
that  in  heaven  the  oldest  angels  are  the  youngest.  A  beautiful 
truth  lies  in  the  fancy,  and  the  longer  one  abides  there  the  fresher 
and  more  beautiful  do  one’s  powers  become. 

Mrs.  Haddock’s  work  will  thus  go  on  in  two  worlds.  Nothing 
that  she  did  here  in  love  and  faith  shall  be  lost.  She  has  begun  a 
thousand  good  things  which  shall  be  continued  until  at  last  they 
are  completed.  Then  she  has  only  fallen  asleep  at  the  end  of  one 
day.  In  the  morning  she  will  awake  and  take  up  her  day’s  work 
again  amid  brighter  scenes,  closer  to  the  throne  of  Christ. 

We  talk  about  broken  ties  when  one  dies;  but  really  no  ties  are 
broken  when  a  Christian  goes  home  after  such  a  life.  In  that 
blessed  home  she  lives  and  loves  and  remembers,  and  a  little  longer 
you  will  go  on  in  this  world,  living,  losing,  and  remembering  still; 
then  some  day  you  will  pass  on  to  the  other  side,  tcc,  and  the  f cl 
lowship  broken  here  for  a  little  while  will  be  restored  to  know  no 
break  any  more  forever. 
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HASELTINE-HAZELTON  ARMS 

Arms —  Gules,  a  cross  patonce  or;  on  a  chief  azure  three  round  buckles  of 
the  second. 

Crest — A  talbot’s  head  argent. 
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OWER,  in  iiis  “Patronymica  Britannica,”  says  that 
Hazelden  was  an  ancient  manor  in  Dallington,  County 
Sussex,  and  adds  that  the  name  has  been  spelled  Ras- 
cldine,  Haseltine,  Hazeldine,  Hesseltine,  Hazelton, 
Hesselton.  1  he  family  was  found  in  Yorkshire  and 
Devonshire. 

I 

ROBER1  HAZELTON  or  HASELTINE  was  horn  in  England,  and 
died  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  August  27,  1674.  He  came  to  America 
with  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers’  colony  of  families  from  Yorkshire  and  Dev¬ 
onshire  in  1637.  Settling  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  he  remained  there  about 
a  month,  removing  then  to  the  territory  that  became  Rowley,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1649  he  and  his  brother,  John,  and  William  Wilde  commenced 
clearings  and  erected  dwellings  upon  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Brad¬ 
ford.  He  established  a  ferry  between  Bradford  and  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  married,  in  Rowley,  October  23,  1639,  Ann,  surname  unknown, 
who  died  Tulv  26.  1684.  This  was  the  firs!  marriage  recorded  at  Rov.dev, 
Massachusetts. 

Issue : 

1.  Anna,  born  January  2,  1641. 

2.  Marcv,  born  August  16,  1642. 

3.  David. 

4.  Mary,  born  December  14,  1646. 

5.  Abraham ,  of  whom  further. 

6.  Deliverance,  born  January  25,  1651,  died  young. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  January  15,  1652-53,  died  young. 

8.  Deliverance. 
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II 


ABRAHAM  HASELTINE,  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  Haseltine,  was 
born  March  3,  1648,  and  died  April  28,  1711.  He  was  one  of  the  early  town 
clerks  of  Bradford.  He  married,  October  4,  1671,  Elizabeth  Langhorne, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Crosbie)  Langhorne.  Her  father  was  town 
clerk  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  at  Rowley,  September, 
1649,  died  at  Bradford,  March  29,  1704. 

Issue: 


1.  Mary,  born  April  30,  1673. 

2.  Robert,  born  May  16,  1674. 

3.  Elizabeth,  born  April  29,  1677. 

4.  Richard ,  of  whom  further. 

5.  Bethiah,  born  May  16,  1682. 

6.  Abraham,  born  November  6,  1684,  died  1733. 

7.  Mehitable,  born  March  20,  1687- 88. 

8.  Jonathan,  born  April  2,  1694. 


* 
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III 

LIEU  i  ENANT  RICHARD  HASELTINE,  son  of  Abraham  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Langhorne)  Haseltine,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  No¬ 
vember  13,  1679,  and  died  there,  March  8,  1755.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Provincial  forces  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Chester,  Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire,  where  his 
son,  John,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  married,  in  Bradford,  January 
14,  1702-03,  Abigail  Chadwick,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Barlow)  Chad¬ 
wick;  she  was  born  in  1683,  and  died  at  Bradford,  July  24,  1743. 

Issue: 

1.  Ephraim,  born  September  22,  1703. 

2.  Richard,  born  August  j8,  1705. 

3.  Thomas,  born  March  18,  1707. 

4.  John,  of  whom  further. 

5.  Mary,  born  February  7,  1710-n. 

6.  Abigail,  born  April  15,  1715. 

7.  William,  twin,  born  July  20,  1719,  died  young. 

.8.  James,  twin,  born  July  20,  1719,  died  young. 
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IV 

JOHN  HASELTINE,  son  of  Lieutenant  Richard  and  Abigail  (Chad¬ 
wick)  Haseltine,  was  born  at  Bradford,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1708,  and  died  about  1759.  He  lived  and  died  at  Bradford.  lie 
was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  a  deacon  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  He  married  Mar)’’  Ingalls,  daughter  of  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Mary  (Watts)  Ingalls.  Captain  Ingalls  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Chester,  New  Hampshire,  and  was- a  descendant  (grandson)  of  Edmund 
Ingalls,  the  founder  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Issue  of  John  and  Mary  (Ingalls)  Haseltine: 

1.  Samuel,  born  June  28,  1740. 

2.  Mary,  born  November  22,  1741. 

3.  John,  born  February  14,  1743,  died  young. 

4.  Eben,  born  May  3,  1747. 

5.  James ,  of  whom  further. 

6.  Bille,  born  March  10,  1751. 

7.  Sarah,  born  March  20,  1754. 

8.  John,  born  November  8,  1756. 


' 
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JAMES  HASELTINE,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Ingalls)  Haseltine,  was 
born. March  27,  17 50,  and  resided  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  He  married, 
January  11,  1773,  Abigail  Mooers,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail 
(Hazen)  Mooers,  a  descendant  of  Captain  John  Peabody,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts  (1645),  and  Eieutcnant  Moses 
and  Lieutenant  Richard  Hazen,  of  Captain  William  and  Captain  John 
White,  and  of  John  Gilman.  (All  of  the  above  ancestors  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  are  accredited  ancestors  in  this  line.) 

Among  the  children  of  James  and  Abigail  (Mooers)  Haseltine  were: 

John,  became  a  noted  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 

Abigail,  of  whom  further. 

James. 

William. 
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ABIGAIL  HASELTINE,  daughter  of  James  and  Abigail  (Mooers) 
Haseltine,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  March  27,  1780,  and  died  in  Lynn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  April  27,  1875.  She  married  Daniel  Haddock.  (See  Haddock  II.) 
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WHITE  ARMS 


Arms — Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  boars’  heads  couped  argent  armed 
Crest — Out  of  a  mural  coronet  gules  a  boar’s  head  argent  crined  or. 
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history  of  this  branch  of  the  family  of 
the  known  record  of  this  line  opens 
witli  a  most  distinguished  ancestor,  Dr.  John  White. 
Dr.  John  (2)  White,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Catharine 
(Vander  Hoven)  White,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  June  25,  1759.  was  baptized  at  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  New  York,  July  8,  1759,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  7,  1838.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
classical  education  under  the  iate  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  then  an  eminent  teacher 
at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  and  afterward,  for  many  years,  professor  of 
languages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Toner  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  here  quoted: 


John  White,  surgeon’s  mate,  and  subsequently  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  w-as  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  June, 
1759.  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  wras  a  student  at 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  but  the  excitement  which  followed 
the  fight  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1775,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  apply  his  mind  to  study,  and  as  most  of  the 
students  shortly  after  dispersed,  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental  Congress,  July  4,  1776, 
John  White  joined  a  regiment  of  militia  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas  McKean,  afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which 
was  stationed  for  about  three  months  at  Amboy.  Upon  his  return 
he  w7as  appointed  surgeon’s  mate  in  the  General  Hospital  at  the 
“Bettering  House,”  in  January,  1777,  continuing  there  during  the 
ravages  of  jail  or  hospital  fever  introduced  by  the  prisoners  liber¬ 
ated  from  confinement  in  New  York  City.  A  grave  form  of  dysen- 
tary  also  prevailed  at  this  time  among  the  men  connected  with  the 
“Flying  Camp,”  and  which  proved  fatal  to  numerous  physicians 
and  nurses.  Dr.  White  was  twice  brought  to  death’s  door  by  hos¬ 
pital  fever. 
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O11  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Philadelphia,  which  they  cap¬ 
tured  September  26,  1777,  he  was  successively  transferred  to  duty 
in  the  hospitals  at  Burlington,  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  at  Valley  Forge,  Yellow  Springs,  and  Lightfooi’s  Barn, 
in  Pennsylvania.  After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  June  t8,  1778,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  "Bettering  House.” 

During  the  period  of  his  service  there  he  had  suffered  much  in 
his  health  from  hard  duty  and  disease,  and  his  monthly  pay,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  was  insufficient  to  clothe 
him.  He  left  the  hospital  with  the  approbation  of  the  commanding 
officer  in  August,  1779,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  the 
privateer,  "Morning  Star,”  commanded  by  Captain  Gardner,  in 
which  he  made  two  cruises  in  company  with  the  elder  Captain 
Decatur. 

Among  the  prizes  taken  by  this  privateer  was  a  transport  with 
Hessians,  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  British  fleet  going  into 
New  York  City.  The  vessel  was  sent  to  Egg  Harbor.  Shortly 
after  this  John  White  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  "Rising  Sun,”  a 
twenty-gun  ship  built  at  Egg  Harbor,  and  which  was  captured  by 
the  British  frigate  "Medea,”  July  1,  1780.  The  doctor  was  carried 
to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  ship  four 
months,  and  then  transferred  with  other  survivors  to  the  Jersey 
prison  ship  at  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  many  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  in 
that  infamous  prison  ship,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
were  mustered  and  selected  under  the  pretence  of  being  sent  on 
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be  distributed  among  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  anchored  near  Sandy 
Hook,  ready  to  sail.  Dr.  White,  with  twenty-seven  others  was  put 
on  board  the  flagship  "London,”  ninety  guns,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  they  were  ordered  to  assist  at  the  windlass  in  weighing  the 
anchor,  which  if  refused,  punishment  threatened.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  he  addressed  himself  to  the  lieutenant  in  command,  repre¬ 
senting  his  unfitness  for  such  service,  and  the  position  he  occupied 
when  captured,  when  after  one  night’s  detention  he  was  returned 
to  the  old  prison  ship. 
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The  British  surgeons,  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  duty,  procured  the  attendance  of  American  sur¬ 
geons  to  wait  on  the  sick,  which  appointment  was  duly  accepted  by 
them,  as  it  included  the  privilege  of  a  boat  to  go  on  board  the  hos¬ 
pital  ships  and  occasionally  on  shore  to  obtain  medicines  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  sick.  Dr.  Nathan  Dorsey,  a  surgeon  on  board  of  one 
of  our  captured  frigates,  who  had  been  assigned  by  his  captors  to 
this  duty,  was  exchanged,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dr.  John 
White,  succeeded  him  after  about  four  months’  detention  on  the 
“Jersey,”  in  attendance  on  the  sick  American  prisoners.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  a  prisoner  for  seven  months  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  White 
was  exchanged  through  the  kind  efforts  of  friends. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  in  July,  1838: 

From  that  period  till  within  a  few  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  various  active  business  concerns  of  life,  with  various  success. 

For  many  years  he  was  prosperous  in  business,  but  in  common  with 
many  others  of  our  age  and  country  he  experienced  reverses  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  This  business  was  connected  with 
chemistry,  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond  and  which  he  pursued  more  from  the  love  of  science,  than  the 
gain  toYe  derived  from  it.  He  held  public  office  during  some  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  as  distinguished  for  his  in¬ 
tegrity  as  he  had  before  been  in  conducting  his  private  affairs.  For 
more  than  two  years,  his  health  was  feeble  and  precarious  and  for 
the  last  six  months  the  disorder  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
7th  inst.  was  gaining  upon  him,  until  it  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  and 
well-balanced  mind,  and  his  intellect  was  well  cultivated  notwith¬ 
standing  the  interruptions  he  experienced  while  obtaining  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  active  pursuits  in  which  he  was  afterward  engaged. 
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He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  although  possessed  of  a  fine  taste,  his 
attention  was  much  more  directed  to  the  solid  and  useful  than  to 
the  ornamental.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  natural  sciences. 
From  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  medicine,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  profession,  his  rank 
in  it  would  have  been  elevated.  He  possessed  also  the  best  finali¬ 
ties  of  the  heart.  He  was  kind-hearted,  benevolent,  liberal,  and 
affectionate.  And  these  properties  manifested  themselves  in  the 
feeling  manner  in  which  he  sympathized  with  the  distressed,  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
freeness  with  which  he  contributed  of  his  substance  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  particularly  to  the  cause  of  God  and  souls;  and  the  ten¬ 
der  manner  in  which  lie  filled  up  the  relations  in  which  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  have  their  most  appropriate  exercise,  of  husband, 
father,  brother,  friend.  Many  of  you  who  hear  me  have  felt  this 
and  more  of  you  have  seen  it.  I  need  not  say  that  he  was  of  sterling 
integrity.  All  who  knew  him  know  this.  Nor  after  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said,  need  it  be  added  that  he  was  a  patriot — that  lie 
loved  his  country.  No  man  could  so  serve  his  country,  and  suffer 
for  her  as  he  did,  and  not  love  her.  Truly  he  was  a  worthy  compeer 
of  the  men  of  ’76.  But  he  bore  a  higher  style  of  manhood ;  he  was  a 
Christian  and  a  humble  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  He 
made  his  holy  profession  late  in  life.  I  know  not  what  his  views 
and  feelings  on  the  subject  were  in  earlier  life.  Probably  he  was  a 
speculative  believer,  certainly  a  man  of  good  morals  and  a  stated 
attendant  on  the  gospels.  About  nineteen  years  ago  he  began  to 
feel  more  deeply  on  the  subject.  His  heart  became  more  interested 
and  impressed.  He  then  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  seek  admission 
into  the  Church  of  God,  and  thus  explained  his  views  and  feelings 
to  his  pastor.  Thus  he  entered  the  church  and  has  continued  to  live 
in  her  communion  and  in  the  stated  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances 
till  he  closed  his  career.  He  was  an  intelligent,  but  very  modest 
and  humble  professor  of  religion,  always  diffident  and  distrustful 
of  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  who  sought  the  divine  com¬ 
munion  habitually  in  that  interesting  and  important  duty.  Pie  was 
a  lover  as  well  as  a  reader  of  the  Bible.  He  thought  and  meditated 
much  on  divine  things. 
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Dr.  John  White  married  Elizabeth  Stanley,  daughter  of  Valentine  and 
Susanna  (Chevalier)  Stanley,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Mary,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  November  7,  1785,  died  there  February  18,  1875;  she  married 
Colonel  John  (4)  Shinn.  (See  Shinn  V.) 

Stanley  Arms — Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  three  bucks’  heads  cabossed  or. 
Crest— -On  a  chapeau  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  an  eagle,  wings  endorsed,  or, 
preying  on  an  infant  in  its  cradle  proper,  swaddled  azure,  banded 
of  the  third. 

Motto — Sans  changer.  (Without  changing.) 


References: — “History  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts”;  Vital  Records  of  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts;  Vital  Records  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts;  Vital  Records  of  Newbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Vital  Records  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  New  England  Historical  and  Genealog¬ 
ical  Register;  “History  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire”;  “Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Fam¬ 
ilies  of  Pennsylvania”;  “Encyclopedia  of  Pennsylvania  Biography”;  “Shinn  Genealogy”; 
“Hazelton  Genealogy”;  Burke’s  “General  Armory”;  Family  Data. 
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